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INTRODUCTIOW v- 



Planning for the Cherokee School officially got under. way when 
Mr. J. D. Fosdick came to Cherokee in May, 1967 to offer his services 
to the Cherokee Agency as a representative of the Central Office. 
At that time Mr. Fosdick spent a week in Cherokee learning^ about 
the community, meeting the Cherokee people and ^exploring with Mr. 
Theodore Krenzke, Agency Superintendent, various approaches that .y;.- 
could he taken in the planning for the school. 
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Mr. Fosdick returned to the CentrdI Office^fuH of admiration and 
respect for the Cherokee people, very appreciative of their sincere 
interest and deep concern for the needs of their you;ig people. The 
efforts made by the Cherokee people to bring the Cherokee School 
to this pointy led Mr. Fosdick to recommend that they should partici- 
patie in the planning of the program for the school. 

On June 26, Mr.. Fosdiqk. and_Mr. Ray Mazon 'reported to Mr. Krenzke 
to assist him in the planning for the Cherokee School. It was agreed 
to involve the community in the planning of a program which would 
result in a community school. 

A planning Committee was established, members were contacted and 
•invited to participate by attending sessions on June 28, 29, 30 and 
July 6 and 7, 1967. The group assembled in the Sciei^^Room of the 
Cherokee High School at 8:00 a.m. and worked until I2T6o noon. The 
sessions varied from general assemblies, to small group discussions, 
to reporting on small group discussion sessions. 

4 ■ 



The Planning Committee was composed of three groups: OTie Work 
F orce vhich included the Superintendent cf the Cherokee Agency, his • 
, school administrators and representatives from the Bremch of Curricu- 
lum in the Washington Office; the Resource Coiimiittee , which included 
^rep2?i^sentatives from the teaching staff in Cherokee, colleges and 
unive!.-sities, local public schools. Regional Laboratories, U. S, 
Public Health Service, and welfare agencies. The State Department 
of Education was invited, but was laiable to attend; This Committee 
participated in the discussions and rendered technical- assistance 
as the planning progressed. The third group was the Task Force , 
which included members of the Tribal Council, members of the Cherokee 
Tribe at large, parents^ of children in the Cherokee schools and in 
the public schools, and business people.- Fran these groups educa- 
tional ''specifications for tlie Cherokee' School and Community Learning 
Center were initially formulated. Since the .initial conference 
held during the summer of 1967j the Cherokee Task Force, the Tribal 
Education Committee, representatives of the North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 
Cherokee Agency have -reviewed, evaluated and revised 'those specifi- 
cations into these presently being submitted. 
The Work Foxce ^ " 

Mr. Ted Krenike, Agency Superintendent 

Mr. J. D. Fosdick, Education Specialist, Washington, D. C. 

Committee Chairman 
Mr. Sammie P. Mackey, ex-Cherokee Reservation Principal, 

Vice-Chairman - . 

Mr. Ray Mazon,. Education Specialist, WeuBhington, D.C., Reporter 
• Mr. Sam P. Hyatt, Principal, Cherokee Elementary School 
Mr. Roland J. Herzog, ex-Principal, Cherokee High School 
Mr. James R. Cleaveland, Reservation PrirTc-i-pfiu. , Cherokee Agency . 
Mr. Howard C\ Patton, Principal, Cherokee High School 



Ch erokee Task Force > , * 

Mr. Alvin Smith Mr. Dewey Tahquette 

Mr. Robert Blankenship Mrs. Mtjrrtle' Jenkins () 

Kr. Richard Crowe Mr. Calvin Walkingstick 

Mr. Trell Owl - - Mr. Woodrow Welch 

Mr. Emerson Bird Mrs. Priscilla Cooper 

Mr. Johrfson.Lee Owle Mrs. Emily Walkingstick ' 

Mr. Newman Ameach Mrs. Calvin Walkingstick 

Mrs. Raymond Owle ..Mrs. Winnie Shell 

Mrs.'«Mac Sneed Mrs. Nettie Crowe 

Resource Committee 

Lloyd New, Institute of American Indian Arts, Santa Fe 
Alvin Warren, Education Specialist, Albuquerque 
Jerry Hargis, Adult Education, Washington 
.Robert Cable, English teacher, Cherokee High School 
Catherine B. Sanders, Elementary Teacher, Cherokee 
Porter Scroggs, Teacher, Cherokee 
Mary Chiltoskey, Librarian, Cherokee 
Dorothy Parris, Cultural Program for 8 Western North 
Carolina Counties . 
Evanell Thomasson-, Social Workef, BIA, Cherokee 
^rank Corrigan, BIA, Pupil Personnel Services, Washington, D.' C. 

D. Taylor, Teacher, CJierokee 
Guy Burchfiel, Western Carolina University . 
Keith Bowman^ U. S. Small Business Administration 
.Dr. mil L. Nash,"u. S. Public Health Service 
. Oscar V^elcU, U. S.^ Public Health Service 
E. E. Bi^son, Jackson County Industrial Education Center 
Ray B. Sizemore, We:^tem Carolina University 
Tom Woodard, Superintendent, Swain County Schools 
Carr Hooper, Principal,' Sylva-Webster High School 
Margaret Roper, U. S. Public Health Service 
Don West, Architect, Plant Design & Construction, 
BIA, Albuquerque 
. Elizabeth Pierce, Home Economist, Albuquerque 
Lucy Brown, Employment Assistance ' 
• Clyde Bumg^rner, Teacher, Cherokee , - 

T ribal Council Members ■ ^ ■ - ' 

Calvin S. Lossiah, Council Member, Cherokee, N.., C. 

Arnold Cooper, Cherokee Community 

Bill Ledford, Birdtown. Community 

Thomas Lambert, Birdtown Community 

Roy D. French, Big Cove Community ^ 

«Tom Bradley, Big- Cove Community ■ 

Alvin E. Smith, Painttown Community 

Fred Bradley, Painttown Community 

Claude Parker, Wolfetown Community 

Jesse Lit tie John, Wolfetown Community 

Zeaa Rattler, Snowbird Conmamity, Robbinsville, N. C. 

Mose Wachacha, Sno^Aird Community, Robbinsville, N.'C. 
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Tribal Education Committee 



Bill Ledfordi^^airman 
Roy Frencii^^^ ^ 
Emerson BrM, ^Sx 
Alvin S/nith 



COMMUNITY &ACKGitoUMD v ' ' 

\ ' . " 

Like other Iridian tribes, the Cherokees are keenly aware of the 

\ • 

sequence of events which has placed them in their present 'positibns. 
They are Justly sceptical of overtures made in their behalf and 
pessimistic of such proposals. 

In 1838 the ancestors of .the North Carolina Cherokees hid in the 
T'ountains to escape the fate of their brothers who were driven 
by the military to Oklahoma. They live today in a 56j,pOO acre 
reservation located primarily in Jackson and Swain Counties as well 
as Graham and Cherokee Counties in North Carolina." 

One prominent member of the tribe said, "History for the Eastern 
Band cf Cherokees begins with the removal, and. they do not consider 
themselves related to the Oklahoma Cherokees." 

Th.e Eastern Band of Cherokees is governed by a 12-^ember Council, 
end an Executive Committee who. carries out the policies established 
by the Council. The elected Council is made up of two representatives 
from each of the six communities elected by the people every two 
years. The Executive Committee includes the- Chief and the Vice-Chief 
elected by pop^Ilar vote every four years, and the Executive Adviser 
appointed Jo^ the Chief and confirmed by the Council. 

The enrollment now approximates 6,700 people and .continues to grow.. 
About U,700 Cherokees live on or adjacent to the Reservation. The reser 
vatidn economy depends heavily on the 6 million tourists who flock 
to Cherokee every srmmier to enjoy the coolness of Appalachia and the 



.picturesque country of the Cherokee. From June through August 
they .line the streets wandering through the inany shdi)s/ toJting snap- 
shots of the Cherokee dressed in the costume of the Plains Indians 
as th^y attempt to draw the tourist from one" shop 'to another. . 

Capitalizing on the tourist trade the Trihe established the Quqlla 
Arts and Crafts Mutual Incorporated in 19^7 which --coday markets 
the wares of some 200 native craftsmen.' In 1950 the Tribe opened "* 
the Boundary Tree Tourist Enterprise, a modern motel, which offers 
^year round accommodations to tourists. Oth^r sources of income to 
tribal members include "Unto These Hills," — a drama of tfie Cherokee, 
portraying their history from the 'arrival of De Soto in I5U0 through 
the tragic removal West in l838.' This dramatic production is presented 
nightly, exc'fept Mondays," at Mountainside Theatre, an outdoor amphi- 
theatre, in itself a work of art. "The. Oconaluftee Indian Village" — 
a full size replica of an 18th Cehtiiry Cherokee Community broiaght to 
life by members of the Band showing how the red man lived before 
the white man came to the Smokies and the Cherokee Museum which houses 
an excellent collection of relics and artifacts portraying the history 
and pre-hi story of the Cherokee. 

The Tribe realizes revenue from a 3^ 'Tribal levy in lieu of sales 
tax v'lich is used to. support community services. Revenue is also 
received from land leases which support various Tribal operations. 
The Tribe operates adequate water and sewage systems, police services 
and fire protection. ~ : 

9 



Three industrial plants, °^h\e0 \^e^^ Indian Affairs 

and the United' States pubJ^'' ^N^i, 0^^^^""^^ ^^^t^ted yeaS"'- round 

enploymapt for some of the ^ ^^kid> ^°^*^C!e of revenue 

^in logging, hunting, farml^ ^^<i ^^^^^ '"^''^Styfi'^ °^ handicraft ^ 
items. A"f ew Cherokees fi'^^. ^^^^yp.^^* """^'^e ^^"^ervation. 
Whereas, trie economy of ^^"^^^e ^P^^^*"^ )),^cJ*. ^"'PVed over past/ 
years, the effect of long y^^^ p'''^^^*^ .i^^^^^icj^ is ptill 
seen. Although nifny things Nrc''^^ ^""^^^ tc * ^'^''^ng affluence, 
the -reservation is stiu f ^'^'^N of'* j^eople find 

it difficult to make ends * • ^ ^ / 



BRIEF mSTORICAI. JUSTIFICATION OF WEFn 
f f FOR NEW SECO»JD>ftHy 3a^O0L FACILITIES ' 

* ON GriEROlCEE IMDIAN RESERVATTOlJ 



4 

For the past,10 years the need for new high school facilities for 
use of young people on, the Cherokee In"dian Reservation has been ' 
in evidence. Following construction of a new elementary school and " 
the closure of all such schools in outlying portions of the Resei-va-' 
tion, high school activities at Cherokee have been conducted at six 
different locations scattered over a three block area. An inspection 
.made on July 21, I965, resulted in the following report concerning ' 



three of the principal facilities: 



"shop building - No. 38 (Old No. 7) 

This- is 8 one-story frame building originally constructed in the 
1930 s for CCC equipment . and has since been converted into class- 
room and shop for high school Practical Arts (boys), instruction. 
This buia.dj.ns now contains 1 shop room, 1 small classroom, 1, ' 
storage rocm, 1 office room, and 1' washroom coiitaining lavatory 

. and urinal, shower, and 1 water closet. The interior arrangement 
makes it difficolt for the instructor to carry on shop classroom 
activities. This building has a concrete floor which is broken, 
rougn, and in poor condition. The roof is metal. The general 
condition of the building is poor but probably can be made to 
-serve as a sh9P by rearrangement of .partitions and 'repairs to 
floor and washroom facilities for an interim period. This change 

' will not meet , the shop requirements' and is only temporary." 



/ 
1 
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'^fOME ECONOMICS-^HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING - No. 53 (Old #27) 

Ihis building is a one-story frame conatriiction containing a clnon- 
room, 1 library-classroom, 2 Home Economics Laboratory classrooms, 
1 Science laboratory classroom, 2 offices and annex storage rooms, 
toilet facilities providing 7 water closets for girls and k water • 
. closets and 3i urinals for the boys, and jseparate toilet facilities 
^'for the staff. The Science room is inadequate as it consists of 
a demonstration table and k laboratory tables placed along the 
wall which accommodate two students at each. In the Home Ecpnomics 
units, the food laboratpry has four adequate areas and the clothing 
unit is adequate containing both electrical and pedal type sewing 
machines. There is an electric automatic washer in the foods area. 

This building was constructed around ,1900 for use as an elementary 

• school building and sometime iater was converted to- a boys dormitory. 
About 1932 it was converted tc^,a Home Economics building and iri 1962* 
was arranged for use as a high school building by adding the additional 

• classrooms mentioned above. The building is in very poor condition 
and it is not economically possible to make any other conversions 
oi* additions to the, building to serve the present needs*. 

VJ.l the -classrooms are inadequiate in size, with the exception 
of the Science room. However, it would not be practical to attempt 
to convert this into 'an adequate Science room without considerable 
expenditure of money to she re .up the floor, of the necessary plumbing, 
and lighting. In other words, it would be uneconomical to do further 
renovation to the building." • . 

i . \ . • 

"6lD ELEr>IENTARY-HIGH SCHOOL-ADULT EDUCATION BUILDING - No. k2 (Old No. 11) 

<^ 

This is a two-story frame building with full basement' constructedv 
in approximately I918. This building has-been condemned. Prior to 
completion of the new ^elementary school building, this building con- 
tained 5 classrooms and storage in the .basement , 5 classrooms and 
office space on the first floor and 5 classrooms and a .library on 
the second floor. It was originally heated by steam from a central 
heating plant but after the central plant was discontinued, it was 
necessary to provide electric heat for that portion of the building ^ 
still in u-^e. At present the upstairs portion is sealed off except , 
for 'an access, door to be used by utility repainnan, and the basement 
is used only occasionally f^or storage* Origina-lly^,, the building did 
not contain toilet facilities for students but in 19^*9 an annex was 
built to provide separate toilet facilities for boys and girls. At 
present thi first floor of the building is used to provide 5 high 
fechool classrooms, office and coiaiseling room fdr school administration. 
With only one floor in use the building does meet fire exit requirements. 

Geneifally, this building is in a very poor, condition, it is infested > 
'With ten^ites, the floor joists sag, and the metal roof must l?.e rep&.ired 
/ or replaced within tTie next year. Under no circumstances shoxzld either 
the second floor or the basement be utilized for classrooms or gather- 
ings of any type. * 

12 
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Additionally, it she-old he pointed out that building No. k2 has 
been condemned for occupancy since 1958' and that additional space is 
urgently needed to .neet the needs of increased enrollment as well 
as special classes established under P. L. 89-IO and other programs 
to meet the unique educational needs of the Cherokee young people. 



\ 



In March of 1961 the principal Cherokee Tribai\off icials made an 

urgent appeal to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for a new high 

■ . ■ • \ 

school. At that time they were told that the .Cherokee High School 

enrollment was. limited, and that they should seek to .develop, a con- 

solidated high school' with their non-Indian neighbors. Efforts 

along this, line were diligently made for a period of five years. , 

However, they have not been successful to date for a variety of ■- 

reasons,. including: 

1'. The local public school districts are established along - 
county lines. In turn, the Swain-Jackson County lipe 
splits the Reservation into two parts*- The Cherokees, 
which have a great deal of historical and cultural 
\ ■ ■ cchesiv^ness are reluctant to have their children attend 
high school in two different directions. 

Both Swain and Jackson Counties are reluctant 'to give up 
the Reservation lands within their school district to 



- ^the-other- due-to-the- lt>ss-of— laii.. area--and^chopl--poprd:at±on 
that would be involved ♦ 

3. The Cherokees feel that for their children to attend high 
school away from the Reservation woxUd involve excessively 
long bus rides and an inability to have meaningful, partici- 
pation in extra-curricular activities. 



k. While the Cherokees recognize the benefits to be attained . 
by more frequent contacts by their children witfiVnon-Indians, 
they fear a high school located off the Reservation would' 
not meet the unique educational needs of "the Cherokees • They 
also feel that the more conservative elements living in the 
remote portions of the Reservation would have even less 
motivation than at present to attend school beyond the 
elementary years. 



5. Historically, an antagonism has existed between the Cherokees 

r ' 

and Swain County,- which is the most logical group with which 
to consolidate. This antagonism' has related to certain tax 
matters, law and order, and became an especially ex- 
plosive issue in relation to school consolidation afte-r ' 
Swain County officials several years ago refused to use County 
funds to pay their share of categorical' welfare assistance 
payments to Reservation residents. 



Tlie removal of the'high school from the Cherokee connmnity 



would threaten the Cherokee people with loss of their Indian 
identity by removing their chief center of education and 
recreation. Furthermore, at a time when eveiy effort is 
being made to strengthen the ClTerokee Community' thr^ii^ 
development of industry, commercial facilities, better 
roads, improved utiBties, better medical care, and improved 
housing, it has been felt by the Cherokees to be inconsistent 
to take away their high school. ' 

■ Prom 1961 to I966 sincere efforts were made by the-Eastern Band and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to work out apian for consolidation. 
However, largely for the reasons dlted above, these efforts came to 
naught and. in early 1966 the Tribal Council reversed its position 
on the subject. Subsequently, they sent a delegation to Washington ■ 
in, July, 1966 for the purpose of urging immediate construction of 
a high school plant ; At that i;ime they were urged by Bureau <X5f Indian " 
Affairs officials to consider the possibility of the develdpnent -df 
a North Carolina School District consisting of the Qualla Boundary of " 
the Reservation bSSedon a law passed by the 19Q5 North Carolina Legis- 
lature, and then securing P.L. 8I5 'monies for school construction. .. 

This possibility was pursued in a meeting with the Swain and Jackson 
County School Boards in August, I966. In ^November of I966 a follow-uji 
meeting was held with the North Carolina Board of Education on the 
matter, where it was learned that Special legislation would be n ect>5^- 
sary to accomplish -this. Although the Swain and Jackson County 

15 ■ ' 
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-Sichooi--Boards-had-eara±er-given-scmie-evi-den-ce--of-support of -fchis-pian, 
-tn-iat-e-December-of— l-966-l;h:er-sent--a-let1:er^^ — 

this proposal because they feared it would threaten the financial 

picture of their operations. ' " 



At this point the Cherokee Tribal Education Committee felt they 'should 
re-examine the direction they were. going and ascertain again the 
feelings of -Tribal members on the subject. An opinion vote was tak<;n 
in early February, 196?; which established that 91% as against 3% 
Of about 800 voters desired that a high school be maiiitained at 
Cherokee. 

One more effort was made at this point to determine whether Swain 

■t . ■ ■ . , . 

County might apply for P.L. 8l5 funds to construct a high school at 
Cherolcee to be operated by Swain County and attended by Clierokee 
students from throughqxit the Reservation, as well as non-Indians 
in close proximity. However, Jackson County, which was undergoing 
a Icng-range school planning study at the time, wds unable to go * 
along with this proposal which would involve their relinquishing a 
right to certain P.L. 815 monies, as well as the loss of a substantial 
number of potential students. 



In March of I967 a master site planning committee of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs- met with Tribal officials concerning the Bureau's 
proceeding with the construction of secondary school" facilities at 
Cherokee. At this time it was . determined that previous plans for such;, 

facilitie-s-as dyveluped in I96U were obsolete. Those plans had ~~ 

• ■ ... 

. • , . . ■ 16,' ■ . - . 

" - . . * .... 
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^ived a m -ciassroom addi tion,^s_^ome^^^^^ Arts shops to 



Jiepresent^ejitaQT^^^ 



this Plan related to increased enrollinent.. the anticipated strengthen- " 
ing of standards relating to pupil-teacher ratios, and the establishment 
. °^ ^^"^'^ education classes to meet the needs of Cherokee youth. 
As a result 'it was detemined that in the 'future the present elementary 
" building would meet the needs only of grades. 1-6. and that any expansion 
on that Site would^ be sufficient- only for the kindergarten. Consequently, 
it was detemined that the construction needs at this time included 
complete facilities for a junior and senior high school with a potential ■ 
enrollment of 800 students, and necessary staff housing. 

c 

Several sites for the 'junior-senior high school complex were looked 
at by the master site survey committee. In general, it was felt -hat 
sites now owned by the Federal Government or occupied as an adminis- 
trative reserve, were inadequate for a project of this dimension. 
After being shown other possibilities, it was recommended by this Com- 
mittee that the Eastern Band of Cherokees attempf to secure a tract 
owned by the Joseph A. Saunooke heirs containing about 36 a^res. which'' ,. 
could be used for school^ purposes . with also a community building 
being contemplated on this site. Subsequently, on April 29. 1967 the 
Tribal Coun-cil passed a resolution which has resulted in the purchase ' 
by the. Tribe of 3O.9 acres of this property at a cost to them of $8 0.000.^ 
Thi^ action has in large measure substantiated the expressed wishes 
by the Tribe for construction of secondary school facilities 'at -Cherokee. • 
-^nd their williiityi^iia and desire to gi;re of themselves to see it be- ' •• 
ccroe a realily. 17 ' " ' " " 
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While strongly wishing for a high school at Cherokee, the Eastern 
-Band~has-shoTm-evei:r-i-ndi-cairf:on-df--^in-^^^ 



a part of the North Carolina Public School System at sorae^-practical 
point 5 providing they are assured of some voice in the operation of 
the schools at Cherokee, Furthermore, their desire for a school^a't 

^ Cherokee does _.not necessarily reflect an attitude_^of „ segregation, 

but rather a demaild that Cherokee be recognized as a population 
opd service center for people in that particiaar area. On the 
contrary, there is every indication of a willingness ^n the part 
of the Cherokees to welcome the' attendance of their non-Indian, ^ 
neighbors ^o the schqols at Cherokee. On October 31, I968, 
the .Tribal Council passed Resolution No. II7 requesting all residents 
of the Reservation be permitted to attend qierokee,. Central School, 
regardless of the degree of Indian, blood. \ . ^' . ^ . 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDEMTS 

~ ^^-2 ^ e 

— M^^^Jj-o yd New from the Ins titixte^of^ American Indian Arts in Santa 
Fej gave the folloving presentation to the committee, prior to ^ 
the planning sessions. Mr. New's talk reflects the characteristics 
* of our student body.' 

c 

"t. ...I am Cherokee, my mother was CSierokee from Oklahoma, - 
near' Tahlequah and I grew up in a typical Oklahoma-Cherokee 
.. setting and met man^ .^oblems as a youngster. Problems in 
terms of finding my own answers, of discovering my own 
personality, and of working out my own adult life. In "the 
process of doing so, I think I discovered some things that ^ 
^ might be of value to other Cherokees and other Indian people- 
^ throughout the countiyp I. believe- intensely that it is,-. 

possible for Indian people ^to become extreme leaders. It ^ 
^ is possible fo^ us to increase the quality of ediication 
for Indian people by considering things basic to . Indian 
- education'^' ' ^ . 

It distresses me, for instance, that we .still go on 
planning programs. for Indian people without directly 
^ relating them to the fact that Indian people are - 
strangely different from most minority groups in this 
countiy. It is. the assumption, I think,- that all other 
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groups in this country are fighting' to Join the dominate 
population, so that after a generation or two the fact 
that a pers gn _y as Italian is forgotten and he has be- 



come a part of the dominant culture himself, 



The handling of the American Indian problem from the 
beginning by ' what is now known as the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, previous to that it was the Army, seem always 
■ to assume that the American Indian would like to^be • . 
something other than Indian. The extreme of this in 
the history^ of Indian education was the period \fhan 
they gathered Indian, children 'of seven or eight years 
of age, by force if necessary, and took them in to 
•boarding schools where they set ^ the kind of army life 
for them.,. They did 'not allow them to speak their own^~ — 
language, punishing them when they did, and taught them ' 
a trade. . The thou^t being that if they kept them some .. 
12 years.... ..they could stop his Indianism, they could 

wipe him out and he would be a white man thereafter. 
They believed this was the way to solve the so-called 
'Indian" Problem' . 

Well, we all know that this didn't work-:; that liidian 

people, insist on being Indian, and they always have, and 
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they probably always will. No matter how educated an 
Indian becomes, he still takes pride in the fact that he 
is Indian. So, if this is. a veiy prime force in dealing 
-vith-tTTe-Inffian people, tliey are iimki^h"iF^noH^ 



groups. 

^or instance that the health con- 
ditions of the Indian people generally are among the 
poorest in the country. It is too bad that Indians^ .. ' 
are one of the groups-in the country showing the high- 
. . est rate of unemployment. It is too bad that the medium 
level of attainment is at the 5th grade..... It is too bad 
that Indians show a high rate of. dropout in school. It 
is our feeling that there is a way to overcome this, that 
we can improve it. 

school I come from is a BIA school. It started 

five years ago on the basis that art was a good vehicle 

for reaching Indian people the whole plant is devoted 

to the training of Indian artists..... , We believe that the 
art interests that .Indian people have, can put them in a 
superior position over people who maybe have lost some 
b:!^ their sensitivity. .... .We haye around 300 young Indian 




people, ages l6 to 22 in a high school program. through 
two years of post-high. 

Over 70% of the students are *t)elow the 100 normal IQ mark 
— by— test.- Many of_them_hav.e^graduated^ school or 

are in the 10th or 11th grade, but are actually at about the 
5th grade level. This means that something has happened 

/to him that he doesn't have the same chance as do others".. 

We have kO% of them in the lowest quartile, that is they rank 
in the lowest 25/S in achievement scores. .-.This is by standard 
check. Now we know that tests are il!&t i nf all ible, j aiid they 
don't test the kind of intelligence the kids have and all of 
this, but it still means something-. 

We also find that h? is at the beginning of his teenage life, 
<iuite uncommitted to anything that we may want to -tell him. ^ 
We might say, 'V/hy don't you straighten upt' or 'Why don't you 
do this better than you are doing it?' 'Why aren't you more 
interested in studying?^ 'Why do you run around wAth seemingly 
no goals?' 'Why don't you stop all ,of this,/because we are - 
going to give you an opportunity?' 'We have teachers, we have 
books, we have' equipment, we have all this and more, and. all you 
have to do is get with it.' This is the unfortunate part about 
it, it doesn't do any good to'say this to him. He ha^ learned 
how to 'put you off. He has learned how to avoid committing himself. 
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He's lisarrfed how not to have wants. • ■ 

Our children have every reason to he where they are 

when they come. We receive a large niomber of displaced youth, 
We didn't set up the school with that in mind but that seems 
_jbo^be what happens to us because many schools only send, us 
the kids who are in trouble, not/ be caiise^of their po^^ 
as artists. 

We have discovered a few things that may be of some interest 
here as you are starting to plan for this school. " ' 

. •.^.Psychologically this kid does hot know how to fit into 
• a big broad non-Indian world and stiir--ltmction. as_an^^ 
person. He is' confused concerning the values of being Indian. 
At home he finds poverty, he finds a group who do not seem 
to have aVjplace for themselves. Occasionally they may have _ 
a pow-wow which allows them to put on their regedia. They dance 
and' sing, but he still feels that his people are simply the 
poorest in the community and so he is not very inspired about 
the fact that he is Indian. Thus, th^ psychological block, thfs 
person has turned his back on nim^elf as' an Indian, in a sense, 
ashamed of "the lack of progress: or his position in the world 
about him. . . ^" 

On the"-other hand we have kids who come to.*us and say 

Vwell I am Indian,. I am Cheyenne, I am proud I have at least 



retained this no matter .whatTias*~happened--to-ltlan.d.jHi^^ 



I don't have any o-bligflti"^ *° e^^^^^^ ^j_g^ I 

-One of the young Cheyenne ^^^^^ ''^^^^^ ^^k^^^ -V/hy 

didn't^^you spend -some of '^^ f ^ j^St \^ 

.. buy clothes.... instead of ^^pj^ ''^^^^^y \ro^xV 

you got drunk with... » SP^ ^^'^^'^y ^^^d, 'that' 

the way we Cheyenne's are'*' ^ ^j^e ^^^^ is true, 

that .'when we make money ^(P^ ^^Xt^c, with 

i*. we go buy whiskey and ^^V^ ^ ^^^"^ ^i^^^ Oliaf^ 

I think that I'm going to jjjdi^" ^^^^ref or^ ^ ^j^y 
should I change'. 

V ■ ■ 

So we have the"^^xtremes . ''^ ^x.rJ'^'''^" back on 

■ himgelf, and the. person "^^^^ .^0° ^^""^ iii'^^^-'-^ So that 
he is not realistic in fac^^^ ^'^^Xie^' 

Our basic "^pfoach is a co^— ""^^.p ef^^^^ to 
about themselves as an Jn-l^-^" ^^oH' , ^^^'^ got?*^ ^^o^t it-.- 
what's bad about it, where ^tJ"^^^ ^ ^^^i-e their 

weatoesses are. For exS^iP^^' ^"^^^^^^^ about 

the Sioux youngster. hoW. °°'^Hg of 

- the horse, how his life ch^'^^^^ ^""""^o^ ^he j^^^g^, 

how he chased the buffalo, O^ ^^^"*^^,,*!^^^ '^^ developed, 

the kind of life he lived ^ 

a cultural change. In con*^^^'*^ ^^^^ ^"^^^ g^ijux wi^^^ 
frontier movement hit them ^ ^"^^jjt *° ^^^a^and 

they still .have not adapted *° ^^5.^'^ '^^ ^^S^ ^ ^ppy 
cultural adaptation tut be ^^^^'^ \^>(Jl to '°'^^er 



crisis so that he has never worked up a successfxa cultural 
conclusTott-to^co^pete in the new age. As a result he is a 
culturally mixed up person.^ This course attempts to show him 
that his life begins here, he ' s'^gbli-^iosolve these things 
. for himself and then build upon it. He leafife. about the great ' 
accomplishments by Indians in the field if sculptry, painting, " 
music, drama, architecture, etc., 

......This begins to awaken , a certain pride in Him which he 

has^never known, he begins to identify with his own heritage 
and with his own-past and suddenly you^have a person, .who begins 
to. . stand straighter, who will react to hjs own individual -fajilts , 
a person who begin,s to look at himself and attempt to make his , 
own way. At this point, we find that we need a device to help him 
further. In our school we reach him very quickly by offering him 
many experiences in the arts. So then we work with him. first 
in establishing pride in himself as an Indian perso^' by helping 
himl;eam-w_hat he stands for^ he soot realizes he is no longer 
ashamed, no lo:iger does he make too much of his differences. 

In spite of all those negative statistics that we start with, 
about 90^ of those'kids ^o stay with us go on to some form 
of higher education. He doesn't become a drop-out, he gets faith 
and confidence in himsel:f^ and goes on..'... 

In planning a school for Cherokee, I think some of t things 
have significance. If you "build a fechool. . . . .for Che e 
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people, why sHouldn''t • it look different than a school 

designed for other people? This would be the place to take 

"the young Cherokee person to find pride_in-^his heritage^. 

In working with the architecture. . . .think of incorporating 

special things in the building that would allow you to put 

.in .the pride- factor symbols which would make these kids proud 

of -being in that school, something in the promotion of the 

cultural mural, so to speak, so he can look to this person 

.like everyone else in the countiry looks to George Washington. 

George Washington 'is^ essential, he is not Cherokee, how^ 

wonderful if he could look .to his own cultural leaders in terms 

of Sequoyah and other people of Cherokefe history Use' some 

of the multi-Cherokee traditions in the design of the concrete 

^. block. .or actually rplan a room artistically designed from 

the beginning to include works of your^own artistSt^ . . . .".ha-jfe 

Amanda Crowe do some carvings. 

^ ^ * ^ ' ' •* 

This is almost a segregated approach to people. Yoik^re going 

to have a segregated school in th.e' first place. The only^ Justifi 

cation for segregation in this country -is that if you take*"" 

these peopl^e with special needs and instill in them special 

pride, special str^nsbho Vy workine with them in a special way * • 

you will get a person who will integrate mucli .ia9rF? smoothly . 

This doesn't mean that we are trying to, push him backward* by 

any mpans; we are ^trying to give him a firm foundation on which 

to build strengSfi and confidence. 
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I assume that as -a result of such a school > your college rate 

wotild go up, you would have people who would stand and walk 

V. _ -■ , 

with pride, you would have people more interested in the science 
and math and in the toal curriculijm, 

provide programs that will enable him to experience 

what he is learning. If it is important to have him appreciate 
his own beginnings^ why not hav^ ^ pla ce, a .paj^io area, which 
would enable the kind of cooking ^ that they ha^^back in the 
homes, and invite the older people to come in and show then 
how to fix their favorite foods. .Keep a communication 
feoing between the'pp.st generation and the generation in x^ich 
he works,. . - ' ^ 

.This school should be one vwhich people would enjoy going 

through as they enjoy seeing "your drama. This could be a real 
show .place in terms of education as w,6l'l as it terms of archi- 
tecture. A place where the kids will psychologically find 
pride in the fact that they are Cherokee. ' By accomplishing . 
this, yoXi will have accomplished something that has never been 
done in the Bureau where they went to the Indians and asked 
what would you like in_it_,_what^kind of curriculum do you want, 
what expedience do you, want yo^lr youngsters to have. This is 
what the Bureau is doing here and they have come to you when 
you can even say we want the li^uilding to look a certain. way." 



The following infomation was taken from a study of the Cherokee 
School and community by a research team from the University of 
North/ Carolina at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. This study was 
completed in I966 and was titled Cherokee^ Children and Their 
School ; A Study of Problems of Adaptation . 

Most of the infomation was compiled on a percentage tasis rather 
tlian by numbers. If one considers that Q6% of the families 
. surveyed had 'at the time an income of less than $3,000 and 32% an 
incone of less than $1,000, the information becomes more meaningful. 

^ 

It should also be pointed gut that these results were tabulated 
utilising testing materialgVidesigned**for students* of different 
cultural background, and in reality illustrates the failure of a 
traditional type school operation when applied to the youngsters 
living on the Cherokee Reservation. . For these reasons we have 
requested a school facility which we feel will meet the needs'^of ' 
both of present and future youngsters^ 

Compariso n of dro-p-outs and those in schools 196U-65, by family 

inbo me and related variables . (All figures are in percent) 

FAMELY INCOr^. PBR Y EAR . " 

^ — — ^— 

Income $0-999 $1000-2500 $2600-3000 $3iOO+- 

Percent ' 78.81% 83.69% 8l.08^ . 93.33^ 
In-School 

Percent 21.12 15.30 18 .91 6.66 

DroT)-Outs 
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INTERNAL CONDITION OF HOME 



Condition 



Poor 



Fair 



Good 



Percent 
In-School 

J 

Percent 
Drop -Outs 



Condition 

Percent 
In-S chool 

.Percent 
Drop-Outs 



Percent 
In -School 

Percent 
Dro;^-Outs 



80.1*5 



77.90 



19^5^ 22.09 
EXTERNAL CONDITION OF HOME 
Poor Fair 



69.23 



82.30 



30.76 17.69 

ROOM-PERSONRATIO 



Number of 

People per 

^pox^l in home 2.3+ 



83.00 



17.00 



1.3-2.2 
81*. 66 
15.33 



90.66 
9.33 

Good 

87.11* 

12.85 



0-1.2 
85.91 
ll»,08 



2. Achievement Test Scores 



PERFOBMAMCE BY GRADE ON THE OTIS QUICK SCOHENG MEKTAL ABILITY TEST 
Grade Esinge of Scores 



6 

7 
I 

8 

Hleaentary School 

9 . ' 

lo- 
ll 

Hi^ School 
All Grades 



66-113 
57-113 
60-113 
57-113 
75'-ll6 
6U.112 

90-119 
6ii-il9 

57-119 



Mean Scores 



92.71* 
8^.36 
90-36 
89.82 
91.92 
89.92 
100 .63 
93.98 
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ACADEMIC ^ACHIEVEMENT AND FAMILY INCOME PER YEAR (All figures in percent) 



1 Income $o - 999 

\ ■ 

; Academic Average 

^ Lmr ^ 33.80^ 

1 Average -59.15 

High 7.04 

\ 



$100Ci - 2500 $2600 - 3000 $3100+ .. 



1 



29.03^ 

58.06 

12.90 



13;52j? ■ 

75.65 
10.82 



10.00^ 

56.66 

33.33 



. ARETOMETIC ACHIEVEMENT LEVRT: flWp FAMILY INCOME 

(Achievement levels are shown by the difference between actual grade and the grade 
level achieved on the test. All figures are in percent) 



Jrjcome $0-999 $1000-2500 
.Difference in Grade Level 

Same or Higher ^20.23% lk.k3% 

0.1-1 yr behind 27.86 20. a 

1.1-2 yr behind 15.I8 23.71 

2.1-3\yr behind 15.18 16.I19 

3.1 iyrs or more 21.52 2I1.7I1 

behiind 1 .\ 

\ ■ • 



$2600-3000 

I8,k2% 
21.05 
I8.I12 
18.112 

23'i 68 



$3100+ 

18.18^ 

27.27 

18.18 

15.15 

21.21 



\ ^ SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL AND FAMILY INCOME 

Achievement levels are shown by the difference between actual grade and the grade 
level achieved on the test. All figures are in percent) 



IncoEe 



$0 .999 



$1000-2500 



$2600-3000 



Difference\ in Grade Level 



$3100+ 



behind 



21.79^ 


20.00^ 


20.31% 


35.29^ 


20.51 


_ III. 73 


20.51 


17.6I1 


19.23 


25.26 


15.38 


ill. 70 


12.82 


20.00 


25.6I1 


ih.JO 


25.6I1 


20.00 


17. 91* 


n.6k 
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READING ACHIEVEMENT .LEVEL MP FAMILY INCOME 
(Achievement levels are shown by the difference between actual 
grade and the grade level achieved., on the test. All figures 
are in percent) 



Income $0-999 

Difference in Grade Level 

Same or higher . 29.k8% 

0.1-1 yr behind , 17.91* 

1.1-2 yr behind 16.66 

2.1-3 yr behind Ik. 10 

3.1 yrs or more 21.79 
behind - 



$1000-2500 

21.73% 

21.95 
22.82 
,20.65 
22.82 



$2600-3000 

39.395^ 
18.18 
18.18 
6.o6_ 
18.18 



$3100+ 

32.11*^ 
10.73 
21.1»2 
11*. 28 

21.1*2 



, A first glaipe at these statistics would lead one to generalize 
?.iid assume that .students with I. Q. scores below average could 
be eicpected to achieve below average. However, it should be 
noted that the I. Q. tests administered Vere of a non-verbal 
type and therefore not truly applicable to our, students. One 
could assume however that failures by these students could be 

■'projected in a school with a highly non verbal oriented in- 
structional program. 

If one forgets about the age of our present buildings, the 
^ scattered locations, and the inadequacy of these fac'ilities and 
thinks only of what might be accomplished in a- new facility 
and d?.fferent curriculum, both designed to meet the needs " 
of these students, he could very well justify the construction 
of a new high school complex. 
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GETIERAL EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY AND PtOG^M 
Five major, points characterize the program planned, for Cherokee : 
1. A program that can assimilate with the State schools' 
system when feasible. 



.A 



2. A program that meets the needs of all the young people 
and the needs of the people of all ages in the comunity. 

3i; A school which will become the center of community life 
in Cherokee. 

h. A program which will incorporate into it the unique educational ^ 
needs of the Cherokee people# 

5. A program that coxild be utilized by the community more than 
30% of the time, thus, a program that would enhance the com- 
munity potentials the waking hours of each day. 

Rcco^izing that attempts to establish a state school in Cherokee 
have failed to produce results, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has ' 
encouraged the Cherokee people to participate in the planning of a 
facility wjiich will not only meet the ^specific needs of the Cherokee ' 
people but will enhance the lives of all who live in and around Cherokee! 

In order to meet the needs^of all students .in grades seven through 
twelve, the people recognized the need for flexibility of instruction. 
It recommends that flexibility be the key to all phases of the program 
and building, in order that all the' community might better be served. 
A program which will make the school the center of ccomunity life in 
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Cherokee is the ultimate aim. Consideration should be given both • 
to the content of the program and to the building' to include materials 
and facilities which will enhance the life c^f the Cherokee'! Dramas, 
musical programs, athletic events, clubs, are but a few considered, - 
as possible activities. A school radio and television station to 
broadcast throughout the community is highly recommended as .essential 
to reaching all the people. The publishing and circulation of -a 
school liewspaper will contribute greatly toward making this truly 
a community's school.- 



A program which will incorporate into it the unique characteristics 
of the Cherokee people will include' course Offerings in Tribal history 
and government and the Cherokee language. It is recommended that 
the physical plant be enticing to Cherokee participation. Cherokee 
culture and art ehould be the theme of the building, utilizing out- 
standing Indian artists and possibly services of the Institute of. 
American Indian Arts. Consideration should be given the construction 
of a seven-sided building reflecting Cherokee clanship. Facilities 
should be provided to dramatize Cherokee productions both in the 
fields of drama and of the practical arts; 

■ . 

The Cherokee School should enhance the life of .the community twenty- 
four hours a day. Facilities should be provided to conduct community 
meetings, dances, exhibits and study. ,The building itself should be 



a work of art pointing out the accomplishments of the Cherokee 
people. 

Beyond utilitarian and functional requirements, the aesthetic 
- and environmental values of this school were considered of major 
importance. The qualities of both the traditional Indian and 
contemporary cultures should be respected. Ihus the school 
should reflect not only the heritage of the Cherokee, but his 
■aspirations as well. 

The general environment described by the architecture should be 
one not totally unfamiliar to the Cherokee and should be in harmony 
With the surroundings. Use of indigenous materials is recommended, 
institutional qualities should be minimized. Surrounding the 
school, complex liberal use of courtyards and semi-intimate spaces 
is highly recommended. These areas may utilize sculpture, fountains, 
feature native plant specimens and function as outdoor teaching 
spaces or exhibit areas. Utilization of textiles, sculpture, 
paintings, etc. by prominent professional Indian artists and crafts- 
men is recommended, provided a strict standard of excellence is. 
maintained. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGHAM COHSIDEMTIOHS 

■ . I- 

Enrollment in the Cherokee High School by 1970 will be 500 students 
and based upon present enrollment projections this will certainly 
increase .to 6OO by 1975. However^ this could well be 700 or more 
by that time if a substantial number of Cherokees now attending 
public and off-reservation boarding schools take advantage of the 
new high school facilities at Cherokee and if non-Indians in the', 
community begin attending Cherokee schools. 

The student age group will range from 12 to 20 years old, ordi- 
narily classified as seventh through twelfth grade enrollees. 
The building is being planned not only as a school but also as 
a community learning center and will be utilized 30% of the time 
by the adults of the community. We have attempted .to design speci- 
fications which will meet the needs not only of the school age 
children, but also the community. 

The plant will be operated as a day school. Specific attention 
should be given to^ a bus loading area which will accommodate approxi- 
mately 25 vehicles and parking facilities sufficient to accommodate 
some_students and tha entire staff, since only one or two living 
facilities will be constructed within one-half mile of the school site 



Presently, curriculum studies and revisions are underway to 
reorganize the Cherokee High School into' a multi-phr.ced type 
prograin, >^ereby traditional subject areas as English will be reor- 
ganized into different units ranging in length from three to twelve 
weeks. Team teaching, modular scheduling, and activity centered 
learning situations will be utilized to promulgate an individualized 
instructional program. 

The various disciplines of the program are to be housed in a. com- 
pact rather than campus type facility. Within this facility are" to 
be instructional centers comprised of as many "quads'-' as necessary, 
each quad with a capacity for 80 students. These' quads can be divided 
by movable walls , into either two or four units for small group or 
inli. vidualized type activities. Each instructional center is to 
contain teacher offices, . work-Conference rooms, a satellite material 
center, a small work room for para^-professionals, and sufficient 
storage area for books, equipment, materials 'and supplies. 

Provision for both open and ^ closed circuit television and radio must 
be provided in each center. Each 'unit should include facilities for 
originating and receiving televi^on and radio programs. Ifeits 
should be designed to receive programk from regiilar television and 
radio stations, educational televi^sion stations, programs originating 
from the Cherol^ee High School radio and television ^control center, 
and programs originating in bther centers withinXthe building. 



Part of' the -everyday routine of a school operation is.\caring and 
cleaning of the buildings. Custodial services are very essential 
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for the suc'cessful operation'of schools. Storage rooms must be 
carefully planned and dimensions must be related to the items to 
be stored and hanr'led; they should be accessible, to delivery areas. 
The storage rooms should be equipped with a floor level mop sink 
with both hot and cold running water. Ihere should be adequate 
. space for such equipment as mops, brushes, brooms, pails, cleaning 
compounds, wax, towels, soap, stepladders supplies , and the numerous 
tools required by .a successful maintenance program. ' 

Eleatrxc bfalter Fountaip,^.; Electric water fpulit^ins should be provided 
in. strategic points throughout the building. 

E lectrideg Outlets 

No section of the building should be further than twenty feet from 
the nearest electrical outlet. This will facilitate the use of such 
electrical equipment as floor scrubbers, vacuum cleaners, and power 
operated instructional equipment. 

Toij^t_Facilities an d General Service Equip ment 

Toilet facilities should be available for both sexes at convenient 
locations. Attraotive. kodern. sanitaiy fixtures in easily cleaned. - 
well lighted, property ventilated toilet rooms must be.?provided. 
J-loor drains and hose bibs are required in all gahg toilet rooms. 
•Soap dispensers, waste containers, mirrors, book shelves, and hand 
drying facilities are^ essential. Mirrors should be placed at con- 
venient locations other than directly -in^f^^Hr^f-tli^^ 
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Girls ' toilet rooms should be given special consideration. A full 
length mirror is necessary for personal grooming. Sanitary .napkin ' 
dispensers and waste containers should be available. Positive, 
mechanical, exhaust ventilation with ducts ^separate from other rooms 
- should be provided for all toilet areas. The number of toilet fix- 
tures to-be provided in relation to the pupil capacity of the building 
should be at least equal to the minimum ratio set by State and Federal 
regulations. Water, sewer, gas and electrical lines are needed 
throughout the plant. Provisions should also be made for the follpwl 
ing: ' ""^ 

\ . 

' 1. A general two-way intercommunications system for verbal 

communications for all areas of the schopl plant, including ' 
outside activity areasi ' . 

2. A program clock and signal system throughout the entire 

school, r ' 

3. A fire and emergency alarm system installed according to 
specifications and requirements of state and local codes'. 

h. Lockers centrally located and easily accessible for the . \ 
-. entire' student body. '• 

* 5. A mainline cut off gas valve in math-science center. 

Proper educational usefulness of a school plant cannot be realized 
unless, the encldsed spaces and thi~FeiatTd "areas' are conditioned ~" ' " 
ef^fectively to contribute to the fulfiljjnent of the^goals of a 
school. 38 ' 



Research has shown th^t proper control of the thermal, sonic, and • 
visual elements, along with the proper furniture and equipment will 
enhance the learning process. A balance of these factors is es- 
sential and al-chough economy is and should be an important factor 
^ in school plant planning, it is no excuse for surrender of needed 
environmental conditions. 

•niermal environment is very important to students and teachers- 
alike, mie learning process can be inhibited by such things as 
h.-gh and low temperatures, too much draft, too much humidity and 
stale air. Heat gains through glass, varying occupancy loads and ^ 
Changes in the outside temperature are important factors which ' 
cause unfavorable conditions in the classrboms. There are four " 
envirot^ental factors which influence bodj^ comfort. These are: ' 
air temperature, radiant temperature, relative humidity, and the 
motion of the air. . These should be controlled' as much as is reason- 
ably, possible . To do this the heating and .ventilating system must 
be able to perform-^the . following, functions: (l) supply heat" for. ' ' 
quick warn-up, (2) suppler heat for heat loses «rom the room, (3) ■. 
supply- tempered and OAitside air for removal of excess heat*, (i) 
dilute and remove body odors by ventilations, (5) refrigerat? and " 
ci;rculWair when the , outside^ temperature rises abive an effective 
level for\ooling, and (6) automatically control each space inde- 
pendentally. The activities to be undertaken in this high school \ 
make it mandatory that individual con'trols be provided for each ' ' 
section of the building.- As different tanperatures are- required ■ 



for different activities, the.?*i must be provided for by a carefully 
planned system of controls. * •* V 

Sonic Environment . .. " ' 

It should be recognized that uncontrolled sounds in schools are serl-^ 
ous handicaps to the learning process. Interference with proper com- 
munications in the learning process is but a part of the problem of 
"sound control. The e^ect of noise on mental and emotional health is o: 
great Importance to teachers and pupils. Noise may be annoying or dis- 
tracting; it may" cause fear or anxiety, and add irritation, flnistrai- 
tion, or fatigue. The educational opportunity that is lost when sound 
control Is poor may be reflected by distr^tions' from work, restless- 
Aess, lack of reasonably ^uite climate for study, apparent disorder 
and poor behavior^ patterns. It can be seen then that a school produces 
noise and by the requirements of this operation requires a o^olet 
atmosphere. These factors impose requirements on arranging the 
spaces, noise prevention by sound ^insuljation and sound suppression 
and reverbration controlling acoustical treatment. Although some 
^ space3 may^ require m\ich special ^attention, no space to be used by 
students and teachers can be overlooked when making provisions for 
sound control. It is reccamnended that special attention be given 
to the following: (l) arrange all spaces to isolate the greater ' " 
noise producing activities, (2) reduce sound transinissions through 
celling, floor and wall by utilizing prorsr acoustical materials, 
(3) reduce reverbration in instructional areas, halls, arid other 
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spaces when needed, and (k) give special acoustical treatment to^ 
large spaces such as auditorium and cafeteria. 

■Over Qo% of our learning is acquired through ocular perception. ... 
It is important that the eyes be guarded against injury from 
Improper balance in the visual^ environment. Providing proper light- 
ing, decorations. and colors will have remarkable effects on children. 
A properly balanced visual environment will perform the following 
functions: (l) imprbve the rate of production by the students, 

• (2) encourapc; learning and desirable behavior through a physologically 
pleasant atmosphere, (3) protect health by requiring, a minimum of 

,^„3.^P±ay on ...*°_^M9J^^ 

eliminating physical hazards. 

' ■ ' ' ^ • ^ .■ ■■ . / 

Color affects and influences all human beings of all ages' plysically 

and psychologically. It has been shown that some colors stimulate 
and excite while others sooth and relax, and stiU. others create 
fatigue, depression, and irritation. This is but one^ complex factor. 
Geographical location, nearby structures , -outside ^tail, orienta- 
tions, size and. shape of room, interior £U-chitectui-al problems, . 
types of lighting fixtures, color, age of occup^ts, and type of 
activities are other considerations in using color, Decorations of 
.all areas should utilize Cherokee designs and ^iortr^r their culture. 
Materials, indigenous to the Cherokee. Reservation should be utilized 
for construction. 

Tae quantity of light must be considered to secure balanced lighting. 
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V Quality depends on: (l) the location and intensity of the source • 
and (2) the environment and surroundings of the light. Natural 
and artificial lighting may be utilized, however, natural ligTat 
is extremely difficult to control. Artificial lighting be^^mes 
necessaiy when natural light is inadequate. Li^t fixtures 'of a 
. .semi-direct, general diff>xsing or indirect type ai^e recommended. ' 
■• Flourescent lamps are- recommended in classrooms and other spaces where 
high levels of intensity without excessive brightness are required. 
Minimum levels of illumination for certain activities snd areas 
in the school building vary significantly and illumination for 
particular activities should be carefully studied. Switches capable 
Of dimming or intensifying the .illumination should be utilized... 

Furniture and Equip ment 

In order to insure a. sound educational program and to obtain the proper 
learning conditions, school and classroom furniture and equipment 
must be a part of the initial planning of the school structures.- 
Buildings are only a shelter until they are properly furnished and 
• equ:.pped. Furniture and equipment should be tailored for each in- 
structional center, it should fit in with the visual environment, 
,. and fit the individual requirements of the students in regard to 
size, comfort and health. School furniture and equipment should be 
selected on the basis of the following criteria: flexibility,' ' 
attractiveness, safety, durability, comfort, and ease" of maintenance. 

Carpeting has been found to be the most economical covering for the 

■ ' { 
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floor in educational institutions. Not only is it easier to main- 
tain, it is more attractive, accidents due to slippage and" falls 
are reduced, acoustical benefits are derived, and pupil attitudes' 
and behavior patterns are strengthened. Wherever feasible, carpeting 
shoTold be utilized. 

Plans should be designed with a maximum attention to flexibility. 
Many changes may be expected to occur within the normal life span 
of buildings now being planned. ' These changes will likely involve 
enrollment, curriculum content, and methods of teaching. -Rapid and 
._^I^^^.^lL?5SesJji„siitence,_Jjidu^^ 



require changes in the classrooms, shops, and laboratories of all 
schools. The most expensive building, therefore, ,,is the building which 
is tradi,tionally designed to accommodate a static program for a fixed 
enrollment. The best value in school' buildings today is one in which ' 
teaching stations can be expanded and vai'ied in a balanced manner 
to accommodate increasing enrollment and a changiiig program. 1% 
is one in which the enclosed spaces can be enlarged or subdivided^at 
minimum cost and inconvenience. 
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Figure 1 
Cherokee Population^ 



Age 



Male 



Percent 
of total 
population 



Female 



Percent 
of total 
population 



Totals 



Percent 
of total 
Population 



0-18 
19-35 
36-55 
56+ 



1296 
798 
805 
393 



19.8^ 
12.2 
12.3 
6.0 



1276 
792 
811 
566 



19.5^ 
12.1^ 
12. U 
.5.6 



2572 
1590 
1616 
759 



39.3^ 
2U.3 
2U.7 
11.6 



Totals 



3292 



50.3^ 



32 U$ 



U9.6^ 



6537 



99.9^ 



Figure 2 
School Enrollment 

.^ade.. .1966-jT---a967-68 1968-€^- 



Kdn. 


95 


106 


122 


1 


70 


■ 105 


9k 


■ 2 


9h 


76 


106 


3 


99 


95 


77 


h 


96 


100 


- 91 


5 


62 


97 




6 


8U 


62 


— 1- 


Total 


600 


^1+1 




7 


77 


90 


. 6k 


a 


69 


69 


91 


9 


85. 


82 


79 


lb 


53 


75 


, 80 


11 


h9 




66 


12 


33 


36 


U6 


Total 


366 


. It06 


k26 


Tot. Enr. 


966 


IOU7 


1110 


Dropouts 


50 






In other 








schools 


2k 







Sch, Pop.lQi^O 



Figure 3 
Projected Enrollment^ 



"Grade 


196'9-70 ' 


1970-71 


1971-72 


Kdn. 


135 


130 


120 


1 


122 


135 


130 


2 


9k 


122 


135 


3 


106 


9k 


122 ■ 


k . 


77 


106 


:9k 


5\ 


91 


77 


106 


6 \, 


95 


91 


77 


-Total .\ 


720 3 


75,5 


78U 


7 


99 


?5 


91 


8 


6k 


99 


95. 


9 


91. 


6k 


99 


.10 


79 


. 91 


6k 


11. 


So 


79 


91 


12 


, 66 


80 


79 . 


Total 


479 


508 


519 


Tot. Pro. 


1199 


1^63 


1303 


Enrollment 







ICherokee Qiildren & Their School , A Study of Pi^blems of .Adaptation : Heniy Smith. 
Robert Pickard, -piomas Books, University of North Carolina. 196^. 

2ProJected enrollment is based on I968-69 school enrollment. It does not take into 
account the number of dropouts nor the number of students attending other schools. 
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INSTRUCTIO^AIi MATERIALS GFiltER 
The. center of the ^school facility both hy location and function 
should be the instructional materials center. To provide meaningful 
learning opportunities a laboratory, supplied with sufficient books, 
equipnent, and supplies to be utilized by both the student and the 
teacher must be included within this center^ A facility ^where in- 
dividuals nay come to study, listen, or browse in a relaxed comfortable 
atmosphere, is of utmost import.ance for our students and adult members 
of the community. 

The library: aTearwl*ll-hHve~a:aeqt^^ reading rooms, seminar rooms and 

space for individual study and research. Every effort shoiad be made 

to provide the students of Cherokee with a learning environment that 

they will accept and use. Both wet and dry carrels are recommended. 

It, is also recommended that carrels not be limited to the library area, 

but should be attractively stationed, throughout the school. 

m 

The resource area- will be a sophisticated materials production area 
where various AV materials can be developed. Duplicating equipment, • 
dark room, typewriters , etc. will be housed in this area for student 
and community use. 

The communications area will include a radio and television station 
recommended by. the Task Force as highly desirable for total carmRinity 
involvement. It will include facilities for braodcasting and receiving 
open and closed circuit television and radio. Facilities for pro- 
ducing live programs fron and for all parts of the school should Ije • 
available. Facilities for printing the school-ccamminity newspaper 
ajad school annual will be included. ' 



Typing facility 
Storage 

d. Dark Room 3 



25 
25 

k 



1 



3 



FACILITY • . - GROUP SIZE FACILITIES STAFF 

1. General Library & Reading Area 200 
(Lounging chairs throughout area) 

2. Bock Shelving (30,000 volumes) 

3. Carrels 

a. Wet 2 

Dry 2 

^« "eminar Rooms 12 

5. A.V. Library (2,000 pes.) « 1 

a. Preview Room ^ , 12 1 

b. Teacher Carrels 1 2 

6. Control Center 

a. Production 
(studio type for Radio & T.V. 

production) 20- 1 

b. Video Tape Recorder area 2 2 

c. Production Room 12 



1 

1 1 



7 . . Teachers ' Louise . ^ 3q ^ 

a. Restrooms . 

b. Small kitchenette . , i ^ - . 

8. ; Equipment and Materials Storage « ^ ' ■ ^ 

All carpeted, acoustical walls and ceilings with exception of dark room. 
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C0^!MUNICATIOMS CEuTeQ 
The connminications center should assist students to: 

1. Better understand his own first language whether it is Cherokee 
or English. 

2. Realize the necessity of acquiring skills in all areas of. 
communication .- auding. speaking, reading and writing. 

3. Be provided opportunities to choose units and materials which 
meet his needs and serve his ambitions. 

. tion, 

5.. Formulate conclusions through evaluation of materials as t o ^ 
whether they are propaganda, personal- opinion or fact. 



6. Learn to interpret rather than copy 



or memorize. 



7.. Acquire an abundance of experiences as a foundation for ccm- 

muni cation. | U 

• I 

8. Respect the rights of other individuals and cultures in their 
expression and thought. 

9. Be more creative in thinking, speaking and writing. 
10. Develop an appreciation for communication. 

■ ' •■ • ' ,i ■ 

It i$ beUeved that^ the development of comnunication skills of the 



Cherokee youth is a prerequisite for each to' realize his potential, 
and "become a successful member of his ever chanjging environment. 

If he is one of the fortunate members of. the present Cherokee youths 
able to understand and utilize the Cherokee language, he must become 
capable in the English Imguage as well. Only through contrastive 
analysis of his language and an understanding of the differences in 
English will he be able to succeed. If he does not speak Cherokee, 
he still must understand and be able to analyze the legends, myths 
and "beliefs of his own culture before he will comprehend that of the 
non~Iridian socie t y. 

The curriculum being j)lanned will be centered around ideas and concepts 
rather than texts; however, materials utilized and activities carried 
out will stress the basic . skill of conmunication - auding, speaking, 
reading and writing. Modular scheduling will permit opportunities 
for the utilization of student time for optimum benefits." 



The communications center needs the following facilities: 
FACILITY r CaaOUP SIZE FACILITIES 



. STAFF 

2 8 



1* Instructional Quad . 80 

2. Language Lah * 30 i ^-i 1 

3* Reading Lah ' 20 1 1 

h. Student Conference Room .10 2 - 

5* Teacher Planning Area 10 1 ^ 

6. Materials Center 20 - 1 - 

All spaces carpeted, except storage. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES CENT^ p 
Hie social studies i-enter should assist students to: 

1. Understand how peoples liveb are conditioned by their natural 
environment, culture, heritage and an everchanging society. ' 

2. Understand the interdependence of peoples apd nations. 

3. DeVelop attitudes and- skills rather than specific facts. 
k. Learn to work together in groups, larg^ and small. 
5. Respect the individual rights of peoples and cultures. ' ' . 



Acquire desirable attitudes toward. civil responsibilities as 
\ well as civil rights. . " 

7. Investigate and evaluate some of the major developments in the 



growtli^of his community, s^ate, nation aod wbVld. 
8. Understaiid how man governs and how he is governed.- 



9. Realize that all people have shortcomings regardless of their 
race, creed or color. 



ee 



10. Unders-tand the economc and social aspects of the Cherok 

Reservation, as well as' neighboring communities and cities. 



li. Understand freedom and his responsibility for preserving and 

improving the democratic way of life. 

■■/.'. ■ \ ■ ■ ■ 



The social studies should help each\ student develop through the 

■ . ■ 51 
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comprehension of his experiences into a productive member' of his 
society. To accomplish this goal, he wi^ need assistance and 
guidance to examine his social world, become aware of its compo-' 
vsition and develop a philosophy, attitudes, and understandings ^ 
vhich will enable him to overcome its pitfalls. 

The social studies program should produce an enlightened and in- 
quiring citizeniy, one capable of recognizing a problem, observing 
and analyzing the conditions and their causes and projecting the 
outcomes of several alternatives. Materials utilized should provide 
opportunities for independent and_^roup^:esaarch-and^is^s4oa.— - 



Wo longer can history be studied for history's" sake, neither can- 
, it all be studied. What is learned must have relativity not only 
to todays society, but that of twenty to, thirty years hence. 

If the student is to becom^ a self::.respecting. sel/-supporting. 
contributing individual, he must be t_aught the skills necessaiy 
. to get.along with_other individuals and societies. Only throui 
a multi-media approach, designed to provide a multitude of oppoUuni- 
ties for discussions, group activities and experiences meaningful 
to the student, but not necessarily the teacher, may this dream 

become a reality. \ ' 

■ . . . 1 

The. social studies curriculum of the- Cherokee High School shall j 
include: Development of om-f community (Cherokee). Developnent if 
our State (North Caroling) . World Studies, Americaij, Studies. The 
Democratic Process. Economics. Social Aspects of todays Society. ' 
•Wbryd Geography. Individualized Studies for Advanced Students. 



The Soci^a Studies Center nee^ the following facilities: 

FACILITY GROUP SIZE FACILITI ES 

1.,; Teaching^ Quad ^ . 80 1,5 

'2, Materials Center 20 i 

3. Student Conference Room 10 3 

^. ,Teacher * Planning Area g 1 . 

5. ^Jquipmient & Materials Storage " ' , ^ 

• .. ' ■ \ 

A3.1 spaces carpet, except storage. 



MATHEMATICS A>ffi SCI¥JJC£ CEOTE>^ 

The iQathematics and science cent er\ should assist students 'to: ' 

• ■ ' ' • \ ^ ■ • ' ' 

1. Provide sound mathematical training for future leaders in 

science, mathematics., and other related fields. 

• . ■ . ■ . \ • , . . ' ■ 

2. Provide an opportunity for the student to explore and discuss 
for himself Realizing that exploration leads to discovery. 

3. Create an interest in the fields of mathematics and science so ' 
that students will think and explore as they grow .old^r in life. 

h. Provide opportunities for growth in the understanding of scientific 



fact and mathematicoi principles. "'^ 

5. Provide for growth in the development of appreciation for the. 
things that mathematics arid spience is providi\ng for us today. 

'6. ■ Provide for individual student participation in activities in 
the scientific anSi mathematical field of his choice. 

7. Insure mathematical competence for the ordinary affairs of life, 
tckthe extent that this can be done for all citizens as a part ^ 
of general education. 

8. Give exercise in and appreciation of the fundamental mode - of 
thought which mathematical thinking best represents. 

*• 

9. Develop in the studeht an appreciation of .mathematics as a 
science. 
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10. Understand and appreciate the methcids of inquiry, the techniques 
of experimentation, and the nature pf mathematical ahd scientific 
proof, 

11. Learn to differentiate between theoiy and scientific law. 



12, Ifeiderstand and learn the phases of science which . are relevant 
to the people of this area, ^ 



13. Develop an understanding of the nature of scientific inquiry and '\ 
the scientific method, \ 

lU, Develop in the student important attitudes of mind. 



15, Cultivate devotion to truth, originality in action, neatness in 
solutions, respect for a good reputation in the minds of the 
student, 

16. Learn to think. 

Mathematics is the foundation of the science and technology that 
^ has given us the highest scale of living in the world, 

\' ■ .■ I :f.; 

ihe increasing contribution of the culture of tne 
modern world, as well as its importance asja vital part of scientific 
ahd humanistic education, has made it essehtiax that the mathematics 

• ;. ■ j ■ 

curriculum in our schools be both well selected and well taught. 

■ ' - ' ' ! ■ 

It is believed that mathematics should be learned from the sttindpoint 



of structure, logic, patterns, and internal- systems. Activities 

■ • 7 ■ ' ' ' ' 

in mathematics should lead students to a^ understanding that mathe- 
matics is a way of thinking, - 



The mathematics curriculum will consist of both traditional and the 
modern mathematics concept in the areas of fundamental mathematics, 
algebra," geometry, and advanced mathematics. 

Student^ of science vi-ll be provided experiences which will aid them 
in understanding and ^appreciating the natural environment in which . 
they live. /' 



The science curriculum will employ the latest in scientific and 
educational science/ teaching techniques. Curriculum study projects 
3uch as Biological /science Curriculum Study. Physical Science- 
Curriculum Study, ^Modern Chermistry,' Earth Science, Physic.4l Science, 
and General Science will be .utilized in science. Students' will " 
be encouraged to /learn by doing rather than reading about and watch- 
ing others per f 02^ • 

Three teaching quads are. recommended for the^ Science-Math complex 

with two, 16 student units being used for individual projects. Six 

femaining\ instructional areas are to.be multi-purpose labs capable 

of supporting 'any high school science offering requiring a lab 

■ \ i ■ \ ' ; ■ ■ 

facility. Four units are to be constructed as a quad capable of 

facilitatingUeam teaching or small group, instruction. ' 



/ 



It'is recomme^ded^.that the two science quads be -constructed around 
- large storaA area that will open out to each science lab. The 

science storage will support the moving of specialized 



sophisticated 



science apparatus in the labs when needed. 
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following facilities ate needed in the Mathematics-Science Center: 





GROUP SIZE 


NO. OF 
- FACILITIES 


STAFF 






2 




J;eacning Quaui Inst, 


80 


1 


it 


3. inaiviaual Project Area 


8 


2 






8 


1 . 




!p» o tor age / 




2 




o. Greenhouse 




1 




7. Animal Storage 




1 




8, Planet arixam 




1 




9. Materials Center 




1 • 




10. Student Conf, 


6 


v2 





Items 1, 2 & 3 - AV-TV capability. 

Item 5 - Large^ sophisticated storage area opening into each science lab. 

- Stain proof floors 

- Centralized gas system with control valve > 

- Storage large eivough to store boo^, TV eqtiipment, etc 
materials and supplies, locate' close\o teachers planning area. 

Each quad provided with a projection screen. \. 




PRACTICAL AtyrS C£)JTET^ 
The practical arts centers shovad assist students to: 

1. Gain an understanding and appreciation of the advantages of 
a democratic economic spciety. 

2. Acquire information through exploratoiy- experiences and a variety 
of activities which will enable . them to gain an interest in 
industrial and business occupations. 

3. Make students aware of the opportunities and requirements of 
employment in Cherbkee and other locations throughout the State 
and nation. 

h. Develop pride in being able to create through worthy time interests. 

5. Develop manual abilities in the use of tools, machines and materials 
for an orderly completion of tasks. 



Lon 



6. Develop and extend knowledge about the production, consumptic 

and utilization of products and processes of the home and industries. 

. 7. Establish a sense of relativity between reading, writing, arith- 
metic and the world of work. ■ 

8. Stimulate interest In getting a job. 

' 9". Develop the ability to adequately meet the challenges of our ever 
changing society, adap\whenever conditions demand, and become 
a productive member accor\ng^to his own interests and abilities. 

■ " ' r 

The primary purpose of the school in any society is to acquaint the 

58 . 



young with the cxilture in which it lives. Through exploratory ex- 
periences he must discover his interests, abilities and attitudes 
toward the world of work. Today* s world of work requires that our 
youth be equipped with the skill's necessary to. cope with a techno- 
logical culture. Tt is therefore necessary to acquaint youth with . 
the technological or industrial complex of today* s society. 

A. Cherokee youth of today is faced with many decisions. Adjacent 
to and within the boundaries of the Reservation lie many industrial 
complexes. His closeness to a national park and the tourism bene- 
fits thus derived offer vast economic potential for the future. 
Employment opportunities within a I50 mile radius of the Reservation 
are abundant, provided he is skilled. If he. is to take advantage 
of these opportunities he must receive the training which will 
enable him to make a living and adapt to living in various geographic 
areas as well. 

We request three types of practical arts centers, all developed . , 
to enable each student to realize his capabilities and ambitipns. 
These three centers are the business education center, homemaking 
center, and careers center. 

■ \ 

\ 
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BUSINESS EWCtWlOn CEAfTKR 



This difjcipline will include course offerings in typing, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, business machines, data processing, business law, busi- 
ness mathematics, and business English. It is recommended that a 
lab resembling a business office be provided. One large typing lab, 
■and three instructional units are also recommended. 

Facilities needed in the business education center include: 



FACILI TY 

1,. Instructional Quads, 
e) lyping.lab 

b) instructional Units 

c) Business office 

d) Business machines 
f. Teacher-Planning 

3. Materials and Equipment Storage 



GROUP SIZE 
. 72 

(30) 

(20) 

(6) 
(12) 
3 



NO. OF 

FACILITIES 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

- . 1 



STAFF 
3^ 



All spaces carpeted^ acoustical ceilings and vails . 
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HOMEMAKING C£NT£R 

The homemaking center will be utilized by boys and girls at all levels, 
Courses in family living, home management, and consumer education 
are advantageous to both sexes* Courses \all include these three, 
areas in addition to child care and development, clothing and groom- 
ing, food preparation and pre-health careers. 



Facilities needed in the homemaking center include; 



FACILITY GROUP SIZE 

1* Instructional Quads 6k 

a) Child care & development .16 

b) Home management apt. 12 

c) Clothing lab & attached 

grooming room. 

d) Food ^: nutrition lab with 

common dining rm, lounge 

e^ Pre-health careers 
f) Home Economics liab 

2. Teacher-Planning Area 

3. Materials & Equipment Storage 



16 

16 
16 
16 
k 



NO. OF 

FACILITIES 

1 



1 ^ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



STAFF 
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CAREERS CEWTtR 

The careers program can test be described as two inter-related 
programs designed for Junior high and senior high students. . The 
Junior high program will afford all students both boys and girls 

the opportunity to explore and understand manufacturing and in- 

\ 

dustries, vocations and their requirements, and a general' familiarity 

\ ' ■ . 

with the graphic arts, paper, leather,' textiles, ceramics, plastics, 

' i ■ 

rubber, chemical, foods, metals, woods, tools, machines', ariri driver 
education.. The senior high level will offer more specialized ex- 
. ploratory courses related to types' of power and transportation, 
electricity and electronics, construction, communications, service 
industries, industrial production, industrial management, research 
and development, and the relationship between technology and man. 
Facilities should be a laboratory which will permit research, ex- 
perimentation, development, design, invention, construction 'with 
materials, processes, and the interpretation of concepts, principles 
and theories. 

Sequence: 

Seventh grade students completing technical drawing would move ' 
into general shop area the next semester. All seventh grade boys 
and girls will be required to take one semester of technical dralwing 
and graphic arts; 8th and 9th grade General Shop; and, 10th, llti 
and 12th grade American Industries as electives. 
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Facilities needed in the careers center include: 

« . " ■ . ^ 

' NO. OF 

FACILITY * GROUP SIZE FACILITIES STAFF 

1. General Shop Sk 1.5 h 

a) Metal 

h) Woodworking 

c) Elec. & Electronics 

d) Plastics 

e) Ceramics ' . 

f ) Graphic Arts 

2T American Industries 6k 1 2 

a) Manufacturing . .. 

b ) Communication 
^ c) Power 

d) Transportation * 

e) Building Construction 

f ) Industrial Organization & Occupation 

3. Teacher Office 6 

Materials Center 20 1 - 

5. Instructional materials ^ 
and supplies storage 



General air compressor with a number of air outlets in the shop. 
Gas needed in some shop areas. ^ ■ 

Adequate ventilating and dust collecting systems for appropria^te areas. 
Floors - vinyl or better. 

Abundance of duplex receptical must be provided in both 110-120 
and 220.. ' . ^ 

Master switch to control all electricity but lights provided and 
located in offices. 

A spray. booth for, the finish room and the finish room doors should 
have filters - odors and dust proof. 
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Fixtures in technical drawing room to run diagonally. 

of ?Ioo?'*^°"' technical drawing room iV above level 

?ech'nical'SaSjS ^^'^ ^^"^ *° ^ °- °^ the 

T^ecnnical drawing room. Drawers and sink included. 

SeaJ!'' """"^'"^ fountains and hand washing facilities in all lab 

Student book storage in all lab areas. ^ 

Tackboards in all labs . 

Display case in hall, outside. • 

Furniture for the planning area, conference type tables and chairs. 
Magnetic chalkboards in all instructional areas. 
Chalkboards to be an adjustable type. 



\ 



FINE ARTS CEKTER 
The fine arts center should' assist students to: \ 

1. Develop his capabilities to appreciate beauty in literature,- 
art, music, speech and drama through participating in a variety 
of experiences. 

2. Develop a creative attitude through use of a variety of materials 
conducive to self-expression. 

3. Develop pride in and appreciation !for the aesthetic contribu- 
tions of his culture. 

h. UseVtheir art abilities to express ideas and effectively communi- 
cate xd.th others. 

5. T^ppreciate the harmony and. beauty of good design. 

6. Strengthen self pride arid confidence through successful completion 
of projects. 

• • ' ' ' I 

7. Learn to interpret rather than imitate. 

8. Develop critical thinking through self, and group evaluation. 

9. Respect individual differences and. the personal abilities, 
materials, tools- and rights of others. ' ■ ' ' 

10. Have access to a wide variety of media, equipment and instruments 
which will enable him to work freely in the artistic field of 
his interests. ' ' 
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11. Properly utilize leisure time, 

•5 ■ i ., 

12. Realize this locaJ. area's income potential for well designed 

and crafted products of native material 

I 

■ • . ■ ■ ! " ■ • . ■ 

Fine arts is an, essential part of any school program designed for ^ 

the education of all. This; is especially true of the Cherokee youth. 

1 ■ ■ ■ ( 

His culture is greatly enhanced and enriched hy all aspects of art. 

Through appreciating and understanding of the arts of various cultures 

he should^ gain a better Understanding of their histories and the 

contributions of these ethnic groups. 

To provide the many and varied experiences' in art the curriculum 
should include: drama, cretitive wAting, paintin/- . v ood carving, 
sculpturing, fabric art, weaving, pottery, lapidar;> , band, chorus 
and music appreciation. 



The following facilities are needed in the Fine Arts Center: 



GROUP SIZE 
1000 
90. 
60 ■ 
10 
20 
20 
6 



NO. OF 
FACILITIES 

' 1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 3 
1 



FACILITY 

!• Auditorium ' 
2i Band Room 
3. Chorus 
h.' Piano Lab 

5. Art (two dimensional) Studio 

6. A^ <three dimensional) Lab 

7. Teacher Planning 

8. Materials & Equipnent Storage 
^ ^. Display Gallery 

10. .Storage Areas 

* ■ ■ ■ \ 

•a) The piano 'laboratory facilities should be conducive of teaching a 
group of students simultaneously rather than individually. ' 

b) Band and chorus rooms should contain risers and individual practic 
rooms . - - / 

c) The auditorium should be flexibly designed conducive td various 
\ types of theatrical and assembly functions. Dressing rooms, 

. , r^strooms, projection room, orchestral pit, stadium tWpe seating, 
ticket booths and display cases are to be an integral/part of the 



facility, 



d) All areas carpeted, including floors of auditorium, |Lxcept the 
three dimensional art laboratories i 



/ * . . ' 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION CEWm 

Th^ Health and Physical Education Center should assist students to: 
1* Develop an understanding of the importance of personal' and 
family health j' exercise^ and recreation, 

2. Acquire skills and abilities in the development of: 

a) Psychomotor skills / . 

b) Proper coordination of special senses .with body movement 
. c) Skills related to natural, racial activities 

d) Bodily control 

e) Skills t:ommon to America generally and to one's locality 
particularly. . . 

3. , Reach a cultural aim in the: ' " " 

a) Develojment of un(ierstariding and appreciation of' the techniques 
"and strategies of sports. 

b) Development of proper use Lf leisure time. ^ 

^ c; Improvement of morale through improving the body. 

■» . ■ 

k. cDevelop mental hygiene by: 

a) Eliminating or diminishing worry and stress through developing 
appropriate interests and habits of engaging in exercise and 
sports . ' , 

b) . Increasing general 'natural vigor. 

5. Develop desirable habi-ts in: , . 

a) Establishing a schedule of daily activities that fit one's 
own being. . * 

■ . - 68 ■ = ■■ 



6.- Reach a physical aim in the: 

a) - Development of endurance sufficieitft-- to meet the needs of 

stress. 

b) Developing of strength enough to, do normal life tasks -without 
undue strain. > , 

^ c) Understanding of normal growth and development. 

' ■ : ■ ' . • \ 

7^ Reach a personal aim in the attainmentk^f : 
a) Sportsmanship , ■ ' 
Leadership i 

c) Positive active qualities\ J 

d) Positive mental qualities 

e) Self-control 

f) Socied cooperation 

g) Qualities of efficiency 

h) Sociality 

3. Attain prestige by the promotion of school spirit. 
. Gain applied knowledge in the proper health: procedTir-fr as related 

to physical exercise. ^ 
. Attain prestige in presenting interesting performances or shows. 
. lMderstai\d th2 rules that govern^ the game. ' ;. 

e Attain knowleijge of techniques and methods . 
. Develop good hahitJ in: ' , ; 

a) ^ Diet ^ ^ 

b) ^ Sleep 

c) Personal hygiene y- 
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Ih. Learn I of the following health hazards: "V 

a) I Obesity 
» b) Anemia / 

c) Improper diet 

' ■ I . ' ' ' 

d) IrJtestinal parasites 

e) Smoking' ' 
. f) Narcotics and other hallucinatory drugs* 

■ I ■ ■ / • ■ ■/ \ 

15. Dev lop an understanding of /the biological, psychological, and 
so.cio-|cultural factors whi^' affect interpersonal :^lationships 
such as family living and ^man- sexuality 

The purpos^ of teaching physi<|k.l- education and health /is no different 
than the purpose. of education/itself . The, physical education and 



health centers' primary purpp 
is to direct potentialities^ 
humanly constructive behavior 



se„Qf_health and physical education 
energies, and creative abilities toward 



The curriculum will be develojbed around the individual and community . 
health, physical, and social requirements and needs. Our aim- will 
be to enhancje the growth and weiJ.-being of the in^vidual by increasing 
the understanding and principles V)f sound heal. th /practices x» Courses 
will include I Health 1, ^, 3 and 1* '^or all studen]bs, Phy',^'..m;, Educa- 
tion 1,2,3 and k for all studentsv and two advabced elective courses . 

. ■■ 1 ■ ■ ' ■ • \ / 

m Physical Education, \ / 

The existing iymnasium will serve for\varsity athletics and for all 



■■;/ 
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Vltn^^s laboratories at the new school. The physical fitness lahora. 

-torles should include a large area for instruction, locker rooms, 
weight-lifting room, equipment storage rooms, and individual teach- 
ing iaiits|. 

An indoor-outdoor swimming pool should l>e conducive to recreational 
and social events as well as to physical education year around. 



Facilities needed in the Health and Physical Education Center include: 



FACILITY \ . 

1. Boys & Girls Health & Physical 
Fitness Lab 

a) Basketball Courts T5'xU0' • 

b) Volleyball Courts 30'x60' 

c) Badminton Courts 20'xi|U» 

d) Shuffleboard 

e) Table Tennis 

f ) Gymnastics 

g) Weight Lifting 

h) Golf putting green & driving net 

2. Intramural Field 600'x600' 

Football and track stadium 

hkO yard track with 220 yards 
straight-a-way surrounding 
the football field 



Baseball 

Tennis, hard surfaced area 

Field hockey 

Archery. 

Soccer 

Toilets for, pub lie use at football 
field. ^ 

3. Indoor-Outdoor Swimming Pool 
Olympic size 

Teacher-Planning Area 

a) Private showers 

b) Private bathrooms 

c) First Aid room 

5. Health Instruction 

6. Dressing Rooms 

a) Lockers 

b) Showers *. 

c) . Laundry storage 

d) Supply -rooms 



GROUP SIZE 



hOO 

3-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-29 
5-2Q 
1=4 



3,000 



25 

50 

300 
25 



NO. OF 

FACILITIES 

1 

2 
2 



10 
1 
1 



1 
k 
1 
1 
1 



2 

2 

2 
2 



STAFF 



The dressing areas "should be so constructed that certain areas-^can 
be closed. 
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STUDENT UMI.Qif CeWr£R > 
The S.U.C. is a .facility which would combine the features of the 
dining hall and student leisure time activities. 

In this facility the noon meal will be prepared and served. This 
space will serve as a lounging area for the students. Flexible 
seating arrangements will provide capabilities for various functions, 
such as dances, community activities, large group lectures, etc. 
This space will provide facilities for educational seminars and 
workshops for various student and community functions, meetings, 
banquets and dances.. Space should also be provided for traveling 
exhibits. < . . 

The offices of the student body government will be housed in this 
center as well as a snack bar ai^d a student book store to be in 
operation year r6-und and available to the community. 

In close proximity and designed in conjunction with thjs- center is 
to be constructed an amphitheatre which will seat about 250 people. 
Activities in this facility will greatly enhance the life of students 
and the Cherokee people i>y way of outdoor concerts, lectures, assemblies 
pep rallies, etc. 



The Student U:ia.on Center needs 


the follovir^ facilities: 






WO. OF 


FACILICTY • 


GROT IP fiT7.V. 








1 








w» .C^J^JWL OCJL vXIlg ilTeS 




T 


^« jLicuuuxe r^iauionn 




1 


r*. ~* *-'ir^^y ana jjxsp±ay Lsses 




c ^ P 






1 




20 


2 


. 8, student Bank 


5 


1 


,.9. Amphitheatre 


250 


1 


10, teacher Planning Area 


■ 2 


1 


II, Storage (EqLui^meht, Cha.irs, 


Tables) 





9 
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The administration has the responsibility to: 

i. Provide leadership for the students and faculty. 

\ .-. . ■ 

.2. Encourage innovative techniques for solution of problems. 



3. Involve student, parents, faculty, community leaders, and resource 
■ persons in the school. 

U. Provide opportunities and information which will allow the ' 
student to better understand himself and the facility to better 
understand the students and community. 

5. Insure the curriculum, as developed through cooperation of the 
student body,. ^faculty and community, enables the student to 
develop intellectually, physically, emoti onally^j morally and 
socially according to his own ability. 



— 6-.— -Provxds- -opportunities for each student to 'develop cultural and 
aesthetic;, i'ppreciati on. . 

■ 7. Provide materials, supplies, faculty and supervision necessary 
for an effective school operation. 

The administration complex is planned to accommodate the principal, 
assistant principal, team teaching 'leaders, a registrar, guidance 
counselors, school social workers, a' clinical psychologist,, and 
clerical personnel. It will house the centralized communication 
system, stora'ge space for supplies, books, equipment, and a walk-in 

■ . ■ . ' 75 . ' , 



fireproof vault. It should be centrally located'and easily accessible 
.to the entire student body. * ^ • 

ADMINISTRATIOE CO^gLKy . ■ 
Activities in the administrative space will include reception, ' 
record keeping, bookkeeping, clerical, stenographic work and pupil 
personnel services. Storage 'space for supplies, books, equipment, 
vault, intercommunications system to receive and transnat. All 
spaces to be carpeted, 



/> 
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Facilities needed in the Administration and^ Pupil Personnel Center 
should include . 

FACILITY ••, " °^ 



1. Reception Room 

2. Principal's Office 

3. Ass't. Principal's Office 
^. Clinic 

5. Conference Room . j^. 

6. Counselor Conference Room 

7. School bocial Workers Offices 

8. Psychologist Conference Room 
.9. Vault, walk-in and fireproof 
10. Clerical Space 



oiztiti vbq,. Ft.; 


FACILITIES 


STAFF 


hUu sq. rt. 


1 




duu sq. It. 


1 


1 


150 sq. ft. 


1 


1 ■ . • 


300 sq. ft. 


1 


1 


kOO sq. ft. 


1 




125 sq. ft. 


6 


- 6 


125 sq. ft.' 


2 


2 


125 s^q. ft. 


1 


1 


200 sq. ft'; 


.1 




UOOrsqn^tTr" 


. 1 


5' 



General Reception Area ; 

. - — — " ■" ' " ^ • » 

Furnished attractively with chairs -and coffee tahies for waiting 

areas. Secretary's furniture placed near inter-communicatipn system. 

A counter top vrrh surface with storage space heneath. 

I 

Principal ax /l Assistant Principal Offices ; 

Visitors, teachers,, and students should have easy access to the 
Principals office. This space should have a door that, opens into 
the outside corridor. It should be located in close proximity to the ' 
conference area, with a folding wall between it and the conference 
area. 
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Clinic : 

Tvra cots, scales, floor type medicine cabinet, storage for linens 
tissues, other supplies, a screen to separate each bed, a toilet 
and lavatory. 

Conference : 

Adjacent to reception area, /principal's office, chalkboard, tack 
board, permanent movie roll type screen mounted on wall. Posture 
chairs, two large conference tables and shelves for books. 

Clerical Space ; 

Adjacent to reception and of fi^^reas-and-deHi^^dTforT clerical 



Pupil Personnel Services ; 

Carpeted^and-iocated on outer extremity of administration complex. 
Vith an entrance from corridor. A space for each counselor, con- 
ference ai-ea, storage and records. 

All spaces carpeted, acoustical walls and ceilings. 



\ 



' HOUSir^G REQUIREMEMTS 

me Cherokee Indian Reservation is located within confuting distance 
of tvo tovns, Sylva. North Carolina and Bryson City. North Carolina. 

Sylva is the principal trading area for Western Carolina University 
faculty and students ani the home of a branch of- -Mead'paper Corpora- 
tion. Rece«t checks vitli the. local^Ch'^b'er'of Coinmerce and rental 
agents indicated the^non-'existance of rental quarters. Hiis problem . 
_ha3^been compounded by the growth of Western Carolina iJniversity 
and the demands resulting fro:^ married students as veil as faculty 
upon the available rental, properties . - - . 

B:^son City is a tourist center as well as the home of a bra^c^ '. . 
rne. Magnavox'corporation.' Demands for rental property in this lo- 
cation also exceeds the supply. Qneis able to secure rental property 
for short vacation periods . for a 'rather high rate; but permanent ^ 
rental situations are not available. ' . ' " 

The non-availability of suitable' rental quarters within canmuting ' 
distance of the new .high school requires the construction of eighteen 
housing units., Projections indicate the most feasible type units' " 
would be: k four bedrooms facilities . 7 three bedrooms fTci'lities. 
3 tvo^bedrooms facilitie^^ and h one bedroom efficiency facilities. 



ERIC 
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